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Goals 


for State Lands 


Alaska’s constitution establishes ‘maximum use consistent with the public interest” as the guiding principle for managing 
and distributing rights to the surface of State-owned lands. A subsequent section directs the Legislature to ‘‘provide for the 
utilization, development, and conservation of all natural resources belonging to the State, including land and waters, for 
the maximum benefit of its people.” These admirable constitutional goals provide the foundation for any action affecting 
the State’s land. In preparing recommendations to the State Legislators, the Commission has frequently reminded itself 
that the basic goals are maximum use and maximum benefit for all people of Alaska. 


As the Commission looked for means of implementing the State’s constitutional goals with policies and programs for 
making State lands available, several important principles have become apparent: 


il. 


to 


First, maximum benefit for all people means future as well as present generations. State lands must be available, not 
just to the citizens and voters of today, but to our children and their children, on into many generations. The State 
holds lands in trust for all its people, but this role implies a responsibility to dispose of rights to land of various types 
and locations so as not to impair the opportunity of future generations to decide about land use in the light of 
circumstances which will only be unveiled by time. This principle also means that, where feasible and appropriate, the 
State should use means of conveying private land use rights which preserve the underlying ownership of land for 
future generations, A disposal program which simply opens all desirable lands for acquisition by Alaskans today, 
violates the State’s responsibilities to citizens of the future whose access to both public and private lands must be 
assured. 


Secondly, to truly maximize the use and availability of State lands, there must be a balanced allocation of lands for 
individual private use, as well as lands for use by the general public. Alaska’s population is seeking many different 
forms of use and activity on State lands, ranging from uses associated with community development and settlement, 
for which private property rights are needed, to uses which can be made available to more people and conducted more 
successfully if the land is publicly owned rather than divided among private owners. Many forms of natural resource 
development, for example mining and logging, have historically been conducted most economically and successfully 
on large blocks of pubicly owned lands. For people who wish to hunt, fish, ski, snowmobile, and trap, as well as for 
those who simply want to enjoy natural lands and wilderness, it is important to keep a share of State lands in public 
ownership. This is especially true for the average citizen who may not be able to afford the long drive or chartered 
airplane trip required to reach Federal lands, which are, for the most part, far more isolated and remote from Alaska’s 
population centers. 


Thirdly, a genuine effort to maximize benefits which all people receive from State lands will require careful 
consideration of local wishes and the tailoring of land disposal and retention policies and programs to reflect differing 
local situations. Some communities are strongly opposed to State land disposal and the added growth and local tax 
burden that may result. Others see more private land as a benefit. During the recent hearings to consider State 
selection from the national forests, several communities opposed State selections in their area. They feared land 
disposal would attract more people and threaten the life-style they find desirable. Our constitutional directive to 
manage State lands to maximize benefits for all people, is as much a directive to respect the wishes of those who don’t 
want State land disposal in their area as it is a directive to make lands available in other areas where people have a need 
and use for more land. A blanket approach to State lands, which does not respect the great diversity and variety of 
communities within our State, is inconsistent with this mandate. 


4. Fourthly, to achieve maximum use and benefit from State lands, our systems for making land available to private 
users must reflect the fact that different people have very different requirements for location, tract size, and 
conveyance method. The needs of the industrial developer, the family looking for a weekend recreation cabin, and the 
commercial farmer bear little comparison. To meet these and other differing needs and to maximize the use of State 
lands, the State should employ a diversified set of land disposal methods designed to meet varying user requirements. 
Simply doling out 40-acre tracts on a first-come, first-served basis, and saying that the free market will sort it all out, 
ignores the lessons of history. For the Matanuska colonists, the initial 40-acre limitation on tract size was a prime 
reason why a number of settlers failed. If the Federal government had respected the real acreage requirements for 
economic farming, the odds of success would have been much better. On the other hand, for a family seeking a 
lakefront cabin site, a 40-acre tract is far in excess of individual requirements. Large tract disposal in this situation 
gives a windfall to a lucky few, at the expense of others who might have been able to share a waterfront location 
under a smaller scale disposal system. A wholesale giveaway of State lands which ignores the very different 
requirements of different land users, will tend to reduce, rather than maximize the potential use and development of 
our State lands. 


5. As a fifth guiding principle, the Commission found that maximizing public benefit means minimizing long-run public 
costs that follow from land disposal programs. New communities in rural areas, where there is little or no source of 
employment and income, can burden the general public with extreme costs for schools, roads, police protection, and 
other public services. With the statute requiring that a school be provided wherever there are eight elementary school 
children, and the recent out-of-court settlement reaffirming this statute and providing that a local secondary school 
program be available wherever a school attendance area includes children in that age group, the State cannot legislate 
away its obligation to provide such services. Thus, in making State lands available for private use, we must protect the 
taxpayer by avoiding the creation of new communities in locations where there is little possibility for development of 
a viable economic base. 


One need only to look at the joblessness in existing small remote Alaskan communities to realize that viable 
economies seldom spring up in isolated areas. An economically strong community requires either a special location at 
a hub of transportation, nearby natural resources, or massive governmental investment such as construction of a new 
capital. In most northern countries, the trend is toward consolidation of population in existing large urban centers, 
rather than dispersal to smaller settlements. There is no reason to believe that Alaska will be any different from this 
worldwide pattern, 


For the Commission, the principle of protecting the general public from the potential tax burden of rural settlement, 
indicates caution in land disposal, rather than a policy against making lands available in rural areas. To minimize costs, 
lands should be made available in areas where existing school bus routes could serve, or be easily extended, to include 
new settlers. In more remote areas, sites made available for year-round living should be sufficiently separated so that 
the public will not incur the costs of community development. If a dispersed population pattern is to be encouraged, 
it should be based on development of a local economy creating employment or jobs. 


SUPPLY OF STATE LANDS 


The Commission’s five principles for maximizing use and benefit from State land indicate that there is no quick and easy 
method of accomplishing our constitutional mandate. Making wise and beneficial use of 104 million acres is inescapably a 
complex and lengthy process. To stand much chance of achieving our objectives with State land programs, we must have a 
clear picture of the nature, location, and accessibility of State lands. 


The Commission recently conducted studies of the ownership of lands within an hour’s driving range of several major 
growth centers, and the results were surprising. To someone driving along the Parks Highway, from Talkeetna to Palmer, 
the relatively vacant land pattern is deceptive. Many would assume that much of the area is State owned. However, in the 
Talkeetna-Willow-Palmer area, less than 9,000 acres (10 percent) of the lands within a mile of a road, and suitable for 
residential and development are general State selections. Over 82 percent of the buildable, accessible lands are already 
privately owned. The remaining eight percent are State trust lands or borough lands. A similar pattern exists for lands 
around Fairbanks. In the Anchorage bowl, where State lands are particularly scarce, there are less than 240 acres of 
uncommitted State lands. 


Around Alaska’s smaller communities the pattern is the same. Most of the accessible land within reasonable reach of the 
community is, or soon will be, in private rather than public ownership. The fact is that, despite existing selections of some 
70 million acres and potential selections of another 34 million acres, the State has very little general grant land in locations 
that make it usable for community growth. Most is far too remote from centers of commerce and employment. Even 
considering the State’s vast supply of remote lands, less than seven million acres or 10 percent of the existing supply is 
rated as good or fair for intensive use by the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. The rest is too steep, too wet, or subject to 
severe permafrost. 
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Tt is natural to ask why the State has a shortage of general grant lands that are really usable for settlement. The answer lies 
in the timing of Statehood rather than in the quality of land selection. Statehood and State selections came after lands had 
been homesteaded and private landowners had acquired properties near communities and along existing transportation 
systems. State general grant selections also came after prime lands had been selected for the Congressionally mandated 
trust programs. More recently, much of the best of the remaining State lands have been chosen by the municipalities and 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s the State sold 138,000 acres. Native corporation selections, which could include some 
State selected andi tentatively approved lands, have concentrated on accessible, usable lands surrounding communities and 
adjacent to land and water access. 
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Many people mistakenly believe that Native-owned lands cannot be sold. On the contrary, as soon as the corporations 
receive their lands from the Federal government, it becomes private property and, just like any other private landowner, 
Native corporations, if they choose, can sell, lease, or otherwise make lands available for private use. It is probable that 
some corporations will choose to do so. Real estate is one of the few immediate sources of income for land-rich, cash-poor 
corporations. Already several corporations are planning land subdivisions. However, a number of corporations have 
expressed an intent to retain underlying ownership of their land by limiting any conveyance to leasehold interests and 
reserving much of their land for subsistence usage. 


The net effect of this series of historical eyents has been to push the boundaries of State general grant lands farther and 
farther away from Alaska’s centers of growth and community expansion. For the most part, the lands in Alaska that are 
best for community growth and settlement are now, or soon will be, in private ownership, or are held by the municipalities 
or by one of the three State trusts. In relation to communities, State general grant lands lie roughly midway between the 
private, municipal, and trust lands, which surround communities and the more remote and isolated Federal properties. 


A second important fact that emerges from this history is that the State is no longer poor in terms of quantities of private 
land, In fact, just the opposite situation is now true. Once the Settlement Act is implemented, Alaska will have a more 
abundant supply of private land per capita than any other state in the nation. 


But we must remember, that, from the point of view of a person looking for land, Statewide statistics have very little 
meaning. The typical family in the market for land wants a site for a house or a summer recreation cabin within reach of 
the community where they earn and spend their income and educate their children. At the individual scale, it is the local 
distribution and, especially, the cost of available lands that matter, not the Statewide totals. This is why the Commission 
feels it is so important that State land policies and practices be tailored to reflect the differences in land supply and 
availability in different communities. Land ayailability in southeast Alaska is very different from that in Anchorage, just as 
the situation in Anchorage bears little comparison to that in Dillingham. 


For the average citizen, land availability is very much a factor of land cost. The Commission studied the relationship: 
between State lands and the costs of private land. Our studies show that the soaring price of land in Alaska has more to do 
with the supply of investment capital than with the supply of land on the market. In the 1970s, numerous Alaskans have 
found they had extra cash, but very few attractive options for investment. The stock market was declining and other 
investment possibilities outside Alaska were threatened. Because of inflation, keeping money in the bank and conventional 
forms of investment meant an erosion of savings. Purchase of Alaskan land has been one of the few lucrative investment 
possibilities available to the general public in recent years. This reality has been reinforced by the popularity of the idea of 
buying land in Alaska. With the State's very transient population, the land market has been continually refreshed by new 
people moving in from other parts of the nation. The upward spiral of speculative land values works like a bullish stock 
market. Land market value increases attract additional investors, which, in turn, generate new increases in value and, 
consequently, in land prices, 


Making more land available may relieve this pressure somewhat, simply by increasing the supply of investment 
opportunities. Still, it is doubtful that State land disposal will significantly alter the costs of the kind of land that is sought 
for use rather than for speculation. Our typical family is looking for land within daily commuting distance of a central 
community, or, if they want a recreation site, they need a location that can be reached ona weekend trip. 


The supply of such lands—lands with access—cannot be significantly altered by State land disposal programs, since the 
State owns relatively little close-in land of this type. In terms of raw acreage, land in Alaska is plentiful; however, land 
with access is scarce. With a price tag of $120,000 per mile for modest rural roads, and $1,500 per mile per year for road 
maintenance, the State, let alone the private individual, cannot afford extensive new road construction. Last year the 
State's Local Service Roads and Trails program added only 27 miles of roads to the Statewide total. 


This brings us to a central point in the Commission’s recommendations: The supply of accessible land should be a major 
consideration in any State land disposal program. Most of those who contemplate owning 40 to 160 acres “somewhere out 
there” think of a cabin in the woods on gentle terrain, hopefully off a lake or a stream and, of most importance, they 
envision that they will be able to reach their property with reasonable convenience. This pattern can be illustrated by 
looking at the locations where people staked open-to-entry leases. Almost 80 percent were clustered around lakes and 
streams which provided easy access and potable water. There are, of course, available State lands that fit this description, 
but they are limited and should be disposed of judiciously. 


If we were to build a contour map of State lands which elevated areas according to their value and desirability for people, 
rather than their natural topography, the result would show a few high ridges of value around floatplane lakes, rivers, 
coastal areas, bush airstrips, and existing roads and trails. The great majority of the State lands which are inaccessible 
would be a low plain with little real value for surface land use. Large tract disposal will give excessive amounts of scarce, 
accessible land to a few fortunates, leaving most with inaccessible and, therefore, unusable lands. Smaller scale State land 
disposal would allocate desirable sites among more people. The Commission believes that this approach is far more 
consistent with the principle of maximum use and maximum benefit for all people. 


DEMAND FOR STATE LAND 


We have identified major considerations stemming from the supply of State land available for settlement uses. The other, 
equally important, side of the picture is the character of human demand for the land. What are people looking for when 
they seek to acquire State land? What are the special requirements of different groups of people and how does the supply 
of State land line up with their needs? 


In very general terms, people seeking to acquire State land can be grouped in two broad categories: “‘users,”” or people who 
want land for a house, a cabin, or some other direct use; and “holders,” people who plan to resell the land to profit from 
increasing land values. Many people have mixed motives and fall somewhere in the spectrum between these two categories. 
Several years ago, when it was State practice to sell 20- and 40-acre tracts at public auctions, people frequently complained 
that the holder was able to outbid the individual user, who might haye been able to purchase five acres, but could not 
afford the price of a 40-acre tract. In the Matanuska Valley, for example, large land investment companies purchased many 
of the tracts sold at State auctions. 


As a basic policy for State land disposal, the Commission recommends the use of tract sizes and conveyance methods which 
will favor the individual user over the speculative holder. This approach would be consistent with constitutional directives 
to maximize use and distribute benefits. Further, if public land is not to be used, all the people, rather than a limited 
number of land speculators, should reap the financial gains from rising value of State-owned lands. 
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6. The individual who wants an opport 


A policy favoring users over holders would generally mean that land should be divided into parcels sized for individual use, 
and that State lands which are made available for settlement purposes should have access from water or, where 
appropriate, that the State should arrange for the development of surface access to these lands. In some local areas where 
there is a real scarcity of vacant land on the private market, land should be made available to subdividers. A policy of 
disposal in a manner which encourages use is especially important for the State’s scarce supply of agricultural lands. If 
these lands are squandered for speculation and nonagricultural uses, economic and social values of importance to the 
general public will be lost, 


Moving away from the broad categories, the Commission studied in more detail the different needs of individuals and 
corporations who may want State lands for use purposes. The Commission identified six types of potential users: 


ak a site for permanent resic hin daily reach of employment. a 
needs to be within regular commuting distance of a community center. For this group of users, the harsh reality is 
that the State has only a scant supply of suitable land to offer. Lands in far better locations are under municipal or 
Private ownership. Some State trust lands are available, particularly in southeastern Alaska and| could be sold or 
leased. To meet the State's trust responsibilities, such conveyances must be at fair market value. 


2. “The commercial or industri ic avelaaes Here again, the State has little to offer from general grant lands. Most prime 
accessible commercial or industrial sites are privately owned lands within or near eomeninities Some of the State's 
close-in trust lands may be suitable. Leasing is a preferred method of conveyance from the point of view of the 
trustee, and a leasehold interest is well suited to the needs of the company seeking to minimize capital outlay. 
However, the current leasing statute poses a roadblock to leasing of trust lands since rental rates cannot be adjusted to 
reflect market value increases or even to keep up with the normal rate of inflation. 


Generally, this individual 


8. The individual seeking a site for a weekend recreation cabin. Generally, this person is looking for a waterfront location 
and must have fairly convenient access, either by road, airport, or water, since he doesn’t want to spend more than a 
few hours of his weekend to reach the site. The State has a limited supply of lands of this type. Many of the State’s 
more accessible lakefront lands near communities have already been leased or sold. To maximize use by all people, it 
is important that some of this land be reserved for public fishing and waterfront recreation, In the future, there may 
be 4 need to reclaim waterfront land close to urban areas to accommodate growing pressures for public recreation. 
This has been the pattern in other states. 


An over-the-counter leasing program would serve to make lands available to people who genuinely want to use the 
property, and, at the same time, would preserve underlying State ownership of waterfront lands that may be needed 
for public recreation purposes in the future. To distribute waterfront land among as many users as possible, as well as 
to insure that lease rentals are in line with use values, parcel sizes should be carefully tailored to individual recreation 
site needs. The subdivision should be carefully designed, with consideration of topography and other site 
characteristics so that each lot has waterfront, view, or other recreational amenities. 


Again, for such a program to work, the current leasing statute must be revised. If, as under the current statute, lease 
rentals are maintained below market value, speculative interests rather than users will seek out the properties. The gap 
between market value and State lease rental rates will be reflected by an inflated sale price for the leasehold interest. 
Thus, individuals will be encouraged to invest in leased land as though it were fee simple property. If this happens, 
termination of the lease at the end of the lease term will seem like confiscation to the leasee. 


cial farmer. This individual needs prime agricultural land in a tract size which provides an economic 
farming unit for his particular form of agriculture. Required tract sizes can vary widely from 40 acres for potato 
farming to several thousand acres for barley farming. Reliable road access is essential for successful farming. The State 
has approximately 4,000,000 acres of good agricultural land under existing selection, but only a fraction of this area 
has suitable road access. The Legislature has already provided a statutory program for making State agricultural land 
available for farming purposes, and the State is developing regulations to implement this program. It is vital to 
successful agriculture that conyeyance units be sized to meet the requirements of different types of farming. 


users do not need to be within daily commuting range of a community, the State has a supply of land available for 
their needs; but accessible land, even in more remote areas, is scarce. The existing five-acre homesite program would 
fit the needs of this group without squandering scarce accessible buildable lands. However, the current program, with 
its three-year construction requirement and built-in handicap to receiving financing, poses potential problems. Simply 
offering five-acre tracts for sale would probably be simpler and less costly for the State and grant more freedom and 
flexibility to the individual recipient. 


t to liye in a remote area. This person’s primary objective is the experience of 
living in isolation in the Alaska wilderness. He is exemplified by some of the people who filed for land north of 
Talkeetna under the open-to-entry program, but who expressed dissatisfaction with the program because other people 
filed nearby. Typically, his wilderness experience is not a lifetime project, but would last for a year or more. Since he 
is removing himself from the economic mainstream, the cash resources which he can invest in land and structure are 
limited. 


The State has an abundant supply of the remote, relatively inaccessible, lands sought by this type of individual. 
Accommodating his needs would be a way of extending the usability of State lands, since cabins and trails in remote 
areas add to the safety and the accessibility of wilderness areas. 


As the most workable approach in meeting this form of land demand, the Commission recommends that the State 
develop a permit system which would simply give the individual the right to build and occupy a cabin on public lands. 
Land title is not essential to this individual’s needs. It’s the experience of living there, rather than ownership of the 
land that he is seeking. Further, the cost of surveying remote, isolated tracts is prohibitive, whether it is borne by the 
State or the individual. It is not unusual for survey of a remote isolated tract to cost as much as $4,000. If the State 
grants no property rights, public costs and, therefore, fees could be kept to a minimum. By restricting cabin sites to 
well-separated locations, the State would satisfy the wishes of this group of users and also protect the taxpayer from 
the potential liability of building additional rural schools. By retaining underlying ownership, the State would be 
fulfilling its responsibility to future generations while enabling current use of public land. 


b) 


RECOMMENDED POLICY 


Over the past 15 years, the State administration has veered from a policy of wholesale disposal o i 
auctions to a policy of minimal disposal. These changes have confused the public and Gainer CAEN aE 
the administration. But under the current body of statutes, it is not surprising that the administration has acted so freely 
Other than “multiple use consistent with the public interest,” the statutes provide little policy guidance for the 
administration when it comes to making day-to-day decisions about the extent, timing, and location of State land disposal 
or retention, Even the basic purposes of State land disposal or retention are left undefined. 


Recognizing this lack, the Commission strongly recommends that the Legi i i i 
og h , th sion str gislature adopt a policy-setting statute with 
sufficient specificity to give the administration clear and consistent guidance about the purpose and extent of State land 
disposal and retention. The Commission recommends the following as major elements in such a statute: 


AS recognition that maximum use of State lands for the benefit of all people requires a balanced combination of lands 
for both public and private purposes; and that this balance is particularly necessary near communities, so that natural 
areas are easily reached from all settled areas, s 


2. A policy to protect the interest of future generations and give them an opportunity to decide about land use by 
reserving a supply of public land of the various available types and locations. 


8. Direction to the administration to periodically and systematically inventory State lands, to project future uses, and to 
determine land classifications through a land use planning process. 


4. Direction to the administration to periodically and systematically inventory the supply and quality of private and 
municipal lands available in all regions where the State owns land; to ascertain local wishes regarding State land 
retention and disposal; and to consider and reflect this information in the planning and classification of lands for dis- 
posal and retention purposes. 


6. A clear statement that the primary public interest in conveying State lands rights to private parties is to make them 
avaiable to individuals and corporations for direct use and construction in locations suitable for the land use 
intended. 


7. A clear statement that the primary public interests in retaining State lands in public ownership are: 


a, to make them available for hunting, fishing, natural area recreation, and other types of land use and resource 
development which generally require public rather than private ownership; 


b. to protect areas of critical wildlife habitat and special scenic environmental or recreational value; 
¢. to restrict development in hazardous locations; and 


d. to guide the location of settlement and development to minimize public cost and maximize social and economic 
benefits. 


8. Direction to the administration to employ a varied set of methods of conveying land rights to private parties designed 
to fit the different needs of different land users. Statutory direction could further require that an array of land types 
under various appropriate conveyance methods be made available for private use on a continuing basis. 


9. A policy recognizing that, for many private users of State lands, reliable access is essential. Accordingly, where 
necessary and appropriate, the State should arrange for the development of surface access as part of its land disposal 
program. The direct costs of access development should be borne by the recipient of the land. 


10. A policy of reserving easements and rights-of-way across disposal areas as necessary to reach public waters and public 
and private lands beyond. 


11. 


A policy favoring disposal at market value, except where justified by a clear public interest. In cases where the State 
conveys limited rights to lands, the price of the land should be adjusted to reflect reduced market value, In any case, 
to protect general public interests, the cost of survey and other direct costs of conveying State land to private parties 
should be borne by the recipient of the land. 


12. A policy of avoiding land disposal in a manner that will encourage new communities to develop in areas where a viable 
economic base is improbable. 


Finally, the Commission recommends that the Legislature give careful consideration to the budget available for State land 
management and disposal purposes. Achieving effective, responsive administration of programs conveying State land rights 
to private parties will require expansion of the administrative capacity of the Division of Lands. Additional professional 
expertise in leasing, appraisal, permitting, easements, sales, and other aspects of land management must be acquired. 
Topographic mapping, site planning, land survey, and access development are essential elements of any land disposal 
program. Land inventory, planning, local consultation, and classification must proceed apace with any disposal of State 
land rights to private parties. 


Current funding for these purposes is inadequate in relation to the amount and complexity of State land ownership. An 


investment in sound land management is an investment in the quality of Alaskan life, both now and in the future. This is 
an area of State government that warrants adequate funding. 
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The Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Commission for Alaska was created by Congress (Chapter 17, Alaska Native 

Claims Settlement Act) and by the Alaska Legislature (A.S. 41.40) to provide a statewide land use planning process that 

will ensure the economic development of the State in a manner that is compatible with the social and economic well-being 

of the public, their interests, and the environment. The Commission has general responsibilities for improving coordination 

between State, Federal and private landowners as well as specific duties to make recommendations on the designation of 

Federal lands and on State lands to be made available for disposal or to be retained under State ownership. 
Recommendations and reports of the Commission are to be addressed to the President of the United States, the Congress, 
the Governor of Alaska, and the Alaska Legislature. 


The Commission is composed of ten members and is chaired jointly by a Federal Co-Chairman appointed by the President, 
and by the Governor of Alaska or his designee. Four members are appointed by the Secretary of the Interior and four by 
the Governor, one of whom must be an Alaskan Native. The Commissioners have been deliberately chosen to represent a 
broad range of interests and backgrounds. A small staff of professionals in planning, economics, energy, natural resources, 
transportation, and Native affairs advises the Commission in its deliberations and decisions. In actual practice, the 
Commission has found that the distinctions between State and Federal appointees are lost, and the merits of the issues 
tend to be the overriding concern. 


( Current members of the Joint Federal-State Land Use Former Co-Chairmen and Commissioners : 
Planning Commission for Alaska are as follows: Burton W. Silcock, Federal Co-Chairman 
Esther C. Wunnicke, Federal Co-Chairman ~ David S. Jackman, State Co-Chairman 
Walter B. Parker, State Co-Chairman Joseph P. Josephson, State Co-Chairman 
Richard A. Cooley Jack O. Horton, Federal Co-Chairman 
Joseph H. FitzGerald* John E. Havelock,* State Co-Chairman 
Norman Gorsuchy ~ Frederick O. Hastaugh 
Phil R. Holdsworth} Charles Konigsberg 
Celia M. Hunter Tay P. Thomas 
James J. Hurley} Max C. Brewer 
George W. Rogers* Charles E. Herbert 
John W. Schaeffer Harry H. Carter 


H George M. Sullivan 


+State Land Subcommittee Member 
*Served on an interim basis as Acting State or Federal Co-Chairmen. 


A volume of Commission findings and recommendations on State land issues, together with proceedings of a workshop, 
and collected papers on State land issues by the staff of the Commission and the Department of Natural Resources is 
available from the Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Commission, 733 West Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 


99501, Telephone: (907) 279-9565. 


